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FOREWORD 


In  these  days,  when  there  is  a  world 
shortage  of  food,  the  countryside  has 
acquired  a  very  special  interest  and 
significance.  The  land  worker  has 
assumed  his  rightful  importance.  His 
occupation  stands  out  prominently  as 
the  most  necessary  of  all  human 
occupations.  The  importance  of  the 
rural  foundation  for  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  for  racial  stamina,  for  national 
survival  is  recognised  by  politicians  of 
all  parties.  Rural  regeneration  is  very 
much  in  the  public  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  that 
the  men  whose  work  is  the  very  con¬ 
dition  of  all  our  manifold  activities  in 
other  directions  do  not  enjoy  the  same 
social  standards  as  other  workers. 
Their  wages  are  lower  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  towns.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a  steady  diift  from  the  land,  and  at 
the  present  time  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  is  being  maintained  by  what 
is  essentially  conscript  labour.  The 
Government’s  scheme  for  attracting 
servicemen  and  others  back  to  the 
land  has  met  with  a  disappointing 
response. 

From  its  inception  the  insistent 
purpose  of  the  National  Union  of 
Agricultural  Workers  has  been  to 
secure  the  recognition  that  farm 


workers  have  a  right  to  be  placed  on 
a  standard  comparable  with  that  of  all 
other  workers  in  the  country.  This 
principle  has  been  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
What  is  required  is  not  merely  wage 
increases  (although  these,  of  course, 
are  important)  but  also  vital  social 
changes.  Large  numbers  of  good,  new 
and  untied  cottages,  for  example,  are 
one  of  the  foremost  needs  of  the 
countryside.  If  rural  decay  is  to  be 
arrested  all  useless  and  impeding 
traditions  must  be  overcome  and  the 
countryman  given  the  amenities  and 
opportunities  which  are  the  right  of 
the  20th  century  worker. 

This  pamphlet,  a  factual  study  of 
the  greatest  value,  will  assist  this  social 
aim.  It  establishes  beyond  reasonable 
dispute  the  urgent  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  permanent  improvement 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
of  our  villages.  Its  appearance  is 
timely,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  wide 
circulation  it  deserves.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  way  in  which  anyone  interested 
in  rural  life  can  spend  sixpence  to 
better  advantage  than  in  buying  this 
most  useful  publication. 

A.  C.  DANN 

■{Secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Agricultural  Workers'). 
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RURAL  REALITIES 
Social  Conditions  in  the  Countryside 


In  England  and  Wales  today,  no  less  than 
6  million  people  live  in  the  countryside, 
either  in  villages  of  less  than  1,500  people 
or  in  houses  scattered  throughout  the  open 
country.  Another  million  live  in  very  small 
towns  situated  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  services  and 
amenities  in  these  areas  lag  far  behind  those 
provided  in  towns.  The  standards  of 
housing,  for  example,  are  often  w;e:ched 
beyond  belief,  opportunities  for  children  to 
get  a  good  education  are  extremely  limited, 
while  elementary  amenities  wh  ch  are  taken 
for  granted  by  townspeople  such  as  water- 
supply,  electricity  and  gas,  are  often  lacking 
altogether. 

Twenty  years  of  neglect  by  Tory  Govern¬ 
ments,  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  the 
scandalously  low  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
workers  are,  of  course,  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  misery  and  hardship  that  exists  today 
in  the  countryside.  Nevertheless,  standards 
could  have  been  much  higher  had  the  local 
authorities  which  operate  in  the  rural  areas 
— the  County  Councils,  the  Rural  District 
Councils,  and  even  the  Parish  Councils, 
shown  a  different  attitude — a  g.-eater  deter¬ 
mination  “  to  get  things  done.”  Time  and 
again  in  the  past  these  bodies  have  failed 
to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
them. 


Who  are  the  Councillors? 

The  explanation  for  this  attitude  lies 
largely  in  the  composition  of  many  of  these 
Local  Authorities.  Take  as  an  example  the 
Dorset  County  Council.  It  has  88  members, 
only  three  of  whom  are  Labour  members. 
No  less  than  10  members  (i.e.,  11  per  cent 
of  the  total)  are  titled,  while  others  come 
from  titled  families.  Included  in  the  list 
are  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of 
Uchester  and  his  son.  Lord  Stavordale,  Lord 
Digby  and  his  wife.  Lady  Digby,  and  his 
brother.  Colonel  Wingfield  Digby  who  has 
been  on  the  Council  since  1910  and  whose 
son  is  Conservative  M.P.  for  West  Dorset. 
At  least  27  members  of  the  Council  (30  per 
cent  of  the  total)  are  landowners,  10  are 
business  men  or  retired  business  men 
(including  the  present  chairman  of  Wool- 
worth,  the  chairman  of  Lovell’s  Creameries, 
and  a  number  of  other  company  directors) ; 
nine  are  farmers  (one  very  big  one  who 
owns  racehorses);  22  (25  per  cent  of  the 
total)  are  retired  Army  or  Navy  cflBcers 


including  one  General  and  one  Brigadier- 
General  ;  there  is  one  clergyman  and  one 
medical  man,  one  retired  Grammar  School 
master,  and  a  sprinkling  of  smaller  business 
men,  etc.,  make  up  the  total.  At  least  26 
out  of  the  88  can  be  classed  as  extremely 
wealthy  (if  not  very  rich  indeed),  and 
aiother  25  as  definitely  well-off.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  Conservative  Association 
and  the  Conservative  M.P.  for  East  Dorset 
are  among  the  members — also  the  sister  of 
Colonel  Llewellyn,  ex-Conservative  Minister 
of  Food. 

The  Dorsetshire  County  Council  is  no 
exception.  Though  only  about  one  person 
in  every  10,000  has  a  title  in  this  country, 
the  Somerset  County  Council  has  11  titled 
people  out  of  100  members  (again  11  per 
cent).  Wiltshire  has  10  titled  people  out 
Oi  89  (11  per  cent)  including  the  Marquess 
of  Bath,  the  Chairman,  who  is  over  80  and 
has  been  on  the  Council  for  41  years,  while 
West  Sussex  sports  a  couple  of  Dukes 
among  its  seven  titles.  Dukes,  Earls  and 
Marquesses  and  Lords — those  rare  birds  in 
every-day  life — are  two  a  penny  on  the 
English  County  Councils,  and  grouped 
around  them  are  their  friends,  relations  and 
hangers-on. 

The  Rural  District  Councils  show  the 
same  signs  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  landed  aristocracy  and  rich 
business  men  is  not  quite  so  great;  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  farmers  to  balance 
it  up,  and  of  clergy  -and  professional  people. 
But  the  absence  of  thorough-going  working- 
class  representation  is  as  striking  as  ever. 
In  Cornwall,  for  instance,  the  National 
Union  of  Agricultural  Workers  has  only 
one  farmworker  member  who  is  a  Rural 
District  Councillor,  though  there  are  10 
Rural  District  Councils  in  the  County  each 
with  a  membership  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

The  Parish  Councils,  the  smallest  unit  of 
all,  are  only  one  step  better. 

It  should  not  be  imagined  that,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  dominate  the  County 
ard  L  strict  Councils  were  put  there  a§  the 
result  of  the  mass  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  represent.  On  the 
contrary,  at  election  time,  it  is  not  unknown 
for  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  electorate  to 
go  to  the  poll,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
the  councillors  are  returned  unopposed.  In 
the  last  County  Council  elections  for 
example,  41  out  of  47  seats  were  unopposed 
in  Oxfordshire,  70  out  of  84  in  Devonshire, 


48  out  of  57  in  Buckinghamshire,  43  out  of 
69  in  Cheshire  and  so  on.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  seats  which  even  a  “gentleman” 
cannot  be  found  to  fill,  so  that  whole  areas 
go  unrepresented  altogether. 

Six^y  years  ago  the  formation  of  these 
County  and  Rural  District  Councils  was 
hailed  as  a  great  democratic  advance.  It 
was  thought  that  through  these  bodies,  the 
workers  (and  particula.ly  the  agricultural 
workers)  would  be  able  to  make  their  voices 
heard,  would  be  able  to  have  a  say  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  Exactly 
the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Why  is  this 
so?  The  -town  worker  who  dismisses  the 
whole  thing  as  due  to  “  political  backward¬ 
ness  ”  thereby  shows  his  utter  ignorance  of 
the  frightful  obstacles  which  face  the  agri¬ 
cultural  worker.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  threat  of  victimisation.  The  big  farmers 
do  not  like  to  have  their  employees  serving 
with  them  and  opposing  them  on  a  local 
authority,  and  in  the  country,  dismissal 
from  your  job  can  often  mean  eviction 
from  your  home  as  well.  Those  who  have 
never  lived,  in  a  “  tied  ”  cottage  have  no 
conception  of  what  it  means  to  have  your 
employer  as  your  landlord.  The  domination 
of  the  large  landlords,  the  squire  and  the  big 
farmer  often  extends  throughout  the  whole 
of  vi.lage  life. 

The  second,  and  far  greater,  obstacle  to 
agricultural  workers  serving  on  these  bodies 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  payment  for 
working  time  lost.-  The  town  worker  has 
his  council  meeting  practically  on  his  door¬ 


step  (very  often  meeting  in  the  .evening  at 
that).  The  agricultural  worker  on  the  oiher 
hand,  if  he  wants  to  serve  on  his  Rural 
District  Council,  may  have  a  cross-country 
journey  of  several  miles;  sometimes  he  will 
need  to  come  from  a  remote  village  served 
by  a  bus  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a* 
week.  On  the  County  Council  it  is  even 
worse — the  meetings  are  in  the  county  town 
which  may  be  fifty  miles  from  wneie  the 
Councillor  lives.  To  be  a  County  Councillor 
and  serve  on  Committees  therefore  involves 
giving  up  a  full  day’s  pay  at  least  once  a 
week.  To  be  a  Rural  District  Councillor 
can  mean  this  also  in  many  cases.  At 
present  County  Councils  may  pay  travelling 
expenses,  they  cannot  pay  anything  else. 
The  Labour  Party  has  long  stood  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  Councillors  for  loss  of  earnings 
and  recently  a  few  County  Councils — 
notably  Cumberland  and  West  Suffolk  have 
gone  on  record  in  favour  of  this.  Kent 
County  Council  on  the  other  hand  at 
a  meeting  in  November,  1943,  accepted  a 
recommendation  that  such  payments  were 
“  undesirable.” 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles,  there  is  every 
sign  that  at  the  next  election  there  will  be 
far  more  Labour  and  working-class  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  rural  areas  than  there  have  ever 
been  before.  There  is  a  new  determination 
to  oust  the  old  gang,  t.o  break  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  landlords  and  gentry,  and  to 
see  to  it  that  the  new  local  authorities  will 
at  last  begin  to  be  composed  of  the  type  of 
people  whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 


HOUSING 


The  housing  situation  in  rural  areas  was 
utterly  deplorable  before  the  war — now  it 
can  only  be  described  as  desperate.  It  is 
true  that  rural  areas  have  not,  like  towns, 
■been  subject  to  bombing — on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  pbsition 
in  rural  areas  was  so  much  worse  than  in 
the  tow  is  owing  to  years  of  neglect  and 
stagnation,  the  shortage  was  already  so 
much  rno.-'e  acute  and  the  standards  so  much 
lower,  that  they  were  far  less  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  six  years  of  complete  standstill 
wh'ch  have  since  ensued. 

In  urban-  areas,  one  person  in  every 
four  lives  in  a  house  built  since  the  last 
war — in  rural  areas  the  proportion  is  only 
one  in  every  ten.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  majority  of  farm-workers’  houses  in  the 
country  were  built  over  100  years  ago. 
The  result  is  that  the  thatched  roof  and 
roses  round  the  door  all  too  often  h’de 
unbelievable  squalor  and  decay.  Tiny 
cramped  rooms,  bedrooms  with  only  enough 
space  to  take  a  single  bed,  walls  bulging 


and  cracking,  leaking  roofs-,  low  ceilings, 
excessive  dampness,  minute  and  inadequate 
windows,  no  damp  courses,  doors  and 
windows  which  do  not  fit— all  these  defects 
are  widespread.  Above  all,  no  water  supply 
and  no  proper  sanitation. 

Thus,  to  take  a  few  examnles,  already 
before  the  war,  there  were  whole  districts 
in  Suffolk  where  nearly  15  per  cent  of  the 
houses  ought  to  have  been  demolished  In 
1940,  the  M.O.H.  to  the  Spalding  Rural 
District  Council  (Lines.)  stated  that  out  of 
5,198  inhabited  houses,  1,000  to  1,500  were 
“  worn  out  or  extremely  dilapidated  houses 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  demolition  or 
by  thoroughly  reconditioning.”"  A  similar 
state  of  affairs  existed  in  East  Elloe,  the 
neighbouring  rural  district.  In  1940,  it  was 
estimated  that  out  of  28,192.  houses  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Nprthamnton  5.000  were 
unfit.*  More  recently,  Mr.  Dye  (Labour 
M.P.)  stated  in  the  House  of  Cdmmons 

*  Quoted  in, “Land  Worker,”  November, 

1C45. 


( 


that  in  his  area  (Swaffham  Rural  District 
Council,  Norfolk)  a  survey  had  shown  that 
25  per  cent  ought  to  be  condemned  and 
only  30  per  cent  were  in  all  respects  satis¬ 
factory.  Lieut. -Colonel  Byers  (Liberal  M.P.) 
stated  for  North  Dorset :  “  I  would  say 

without  hesitation  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
houses  and  dwellings  in  that  constituency 
are  not,  according  to  modern  standards,  fit 
for  human  habitation.”  A  recent  survey  of 
1,016  houses  in  Uckfield  (Sussex)  showed 
that  12  were  fit  in  all  respects,  50  had  minor 
defects,  771  had  maior  defects  repairable  at 
reasonable  cost,  102  needed  reconditioning 
and  183  were  unfit  and  beyond  repair. 

It  is  commonly  estimated  that  a  minimum 
of  300.000  new  houses  are  needed  in  the 
rural  areas  today. 

Tied  Cottage  System 

About  40  per  cent  of  all  farm-workers 
live  in  tied  cottages.  Under  this  system,  a 
farmer  lets  a  cottage  to  a  worker  on 
condition  that  he  works  on  the  farm 
concerned.  Rent  normally  takes  the  form 
of  a  deduction  from  wages,  subject  to  a 
maximum  fixed  by  the  Wages  Board, 
varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  6s.  in  different 
counties ;  the  cottages  are  not  controlled  in 
the  ordinary  way,  so  that  if  the  farm¬ 
worker  gets  another  job,  or  is  dismissed 
from  his  employment,  he  runs  a  serious 
risk  of  being  evicted  from  his  home  as  well. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  the 

farmer  had  to  do  in  order  to  get  possession 
was  to  apply  to  the  County  Agricultural 
Comm’ttee  for  a  certificate  purporting  to 
show  that  possession  of  the  cottage  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
holding.  As  these  committees  were  domin¬ 
ated  by  farmers  and  territorial  souires.  the 
certificates  were  given  almost  automatically. 
Armed  with  the  certificate,  the  farmer  could 
apply  to  a  court  for  possession  of  the 

cottage  and  the  view  taken  by  most  county 
court  judges  or  benches  of  magistrates  was 
that  the  granting  of  the  certificate  was 
decisive — they  could  do  no  other  than  make 
an  order  for  possession. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  the 

National  Union  of  Agricultural  Workers, 
this  arrangement  was  sbghtly  modified  in 
1943.  Certificates  are  now  granted,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  War  Agricultural 
Executive  Committee,  by  a  panel  consisting 
of  one  farmer,  one  farm  worker  and  an 
independent  chairman.  The  panel  or 
W.A.E.C.  is  supposed  to  withhold  the 
certificate  if  the  tenant  concerned  is 

employed  by  another  farmer  on  essential 
agricultural  work  and  if  food  production 
would  be  better  promoted  by  leaving  the 
existing  tenant  in  possession.  The  system 
still  remains,  however ;  sickness,  accident, 


call-up  to  the  Forces  can  all  be  used  (and 
in  nractice  are  used)  as  reasons  to  compel 
a  family  to  leave  their  home.  Moreover, 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  for  farmers  to 
buy  up  any  free  cottages  which  come  into 
the  market  and  owing  to  the  wartime 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  need  for 
more  labour  on  the  land  farmers  in 
increasing  numbers  have  gained  possession 
of  hitherto  free  cottages  and  turned  them 
into  tied  cottages.  In  some  cases  tenants 
who  have  occupied  these  Cottages  for  half 
a  century  have  been  forced  to  vacate  them. 

The  system  has  always  been  one  which 
lent  itself  to  victimisation  and  persecution 
of  all  kinds;  since  the  war,  however,  it  has 
led  to  unparalleled  miseiy  and  hardship — 
for  the  acute  housing  shortage  has  meant 
that  countless  evicted  families  have  had 
literally  nowhere  to  go,  and  have  had  to 
split  up  and  lodge  with  friends,  etc. 

The  National  Union  of  Agricultural 
Workers  and  indeed  the  Labour  movement 
generally  have  always  stood  and  fought  for 
the  abolition  of  the  “  tied  ”  cottage  system 
altogether  and  for  the  cottages  themselves 
to  be  brought  under  the  Rent  ^Restrictions 
Act  like  other  dwellings.  The  argument  of 
farmers  and  others  that  the  farm-worker 
has  to  live  on  the  farm  because,  for 
example,  men  in  charge  of  livestock  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  spot,  is  rightly 
condemned  as  outdated,  ever  since  the 
invention  of  the  bicycle  which '  enabled  the 
farm-worker  to  reach  his  work  quickly  in 
ease  of  an  emergency. 

A  large  proportion  of  “  tied  ”  cottages 
are  among  the  oldest  and  most  decayed 
property.  They  are,  for  the  most  part 
isolated,  so  that  the  question  of  water 
supply  and  electricity,  etc.,  is  even  more  of 
a  problem  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

While  therefore  the  abolition  of  the 
“  tied  ”  cottage  system  is  an  immediate 
need,  the  long-term  solution  must  be  new 
houses,  not  to  be  built  on  farms  as  of  old,, 
but  built  in  or  near  villages,  so  that  the 
isolation  which  so  many  farm-workers 
endure  can  be  broken  down,  and  they  can 
enjoy  a  wider  social  life,  and  gain  some 
advantage  from  the  new  amenities  which 
are  slowly  making  an  appearance  in  the 
countryside. 

Council  Houses  Wanted 

In  the  past,  the  Rural  District  Councils 
have  had  the  main  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  new  houses  for  the  workers  in  the 
countryside,  but  the  County  Councils  have 
also  had  a  part  to  play.  It  cannot  be  said 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the, record  of  these 
local  authorities  has  been  very  distinguished. 
In  towns,  one  family  in  every  eight  lives  in 
a  Council  dwelling;  in  rum]  districts  only 
one  family  in  thirteen  does*  so. 


Of  course  the  position  varies.  In  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Holland  division  of 
Lincolnshire  one  person  in  eight  lives  in  a 
Council  house — in  those  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
it  is  nearer  one  person  in  seven.  Yet  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Dorset,  Devon  and  the 
Lindsey  division  of  Lincolnshire,  less  than 
one  person  in  20  lives  in  a  Council  house ; 
iii  those  of  Cornwall  and  East  Sussex  it  is 
less  than  one  in  25 ;  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  in  Cumberland  it  is  less 
than  one  in  35 ;  in  Herefordshire  it  is  one 
in  100;  in  Westmorland  less  than  one  in  100. 

Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  which  were  built  by  Rural  District 
Councils  did  not  go  to  farm-workers — the 
people  who  need  them  most.  For  example. 
Lord  Addison  estimated  that  between  1931 
and  1938  out  of  34,000  rural  cottages  built, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  20,000  were  occupied 
by  agricultural  workers. 

This  bad  result  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Acts  under  which  houses 
could  have  been  produced.  These  Acts 
provided  State  subsidies  for  local  authority 
houses — in  some  cases  larger  subsidies  were 
provided  for  rural  cottages  than  for  town 
cottages.  But  the  subsidies  have  hardly 
ever  been  sufficient  for  Rural  District 
Councils  to  provide  housds  at  a  rent  which 
agricultural  workers  could  afford  without 
substantial  additional  subsidies  from  the 
rates. 

Even  so,  much  more  could  have  been  done 
had  all  Councils  been  as  active  as  some.  For 
example,  Evesham  Rural  District  Council 
(Worcestershire) — a  fruit-growing  area  with 
a  population  of  14,000  and  a  rateable  value 
of  £63,000~has  built  no  less- than  944  houses 
since  the  last  war,  and  claims  that  one 
quarter  of  the  population  live  in  Council 
houses.  Again,  Ely  Rural  District  Council 
(Isle  of  Ely)  with. a  population  of  13,000  and 
a  rateable  value  of  only  £35,000  have 
provided  698  houses  of  which  80  per  cent 
are  occupied  by  agricultural  workers.  The 
proportion  of  Council  houses  to  other  houses 
in  this  district  is  roughly  one  to  five ;  although 
the  Council  estates  are  widely  scattered,  all 
have  a  piped  water  supply  from  the  Council’s 
undertaking,  and  the  Council  has  now  in 
hand  schemes  for  a  further  170  ' houses. 
Another  active  Rural  District  Council  is 
Chesterton  (Cambs)  which,  with  ja  popula¬ 
tion  of  29,000  and  a  rateable  value  of 
£136,000,  has  built  1,320  houses;  though 
here  not  more  than  a  quarter  are  occupied 
by  agricultural  workers,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  other  tenants  being  employed  in  the 
adjacent  town  of  Cambridge.  The  small  size 
of  many  rural  districts  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  excuse  for  inactivity ;  what  can  be  done  is 
illustrated  by  Clare  R.D.C.  in  West  Suffolk 
which,  with  a  ilJbpulation  of  only  6,900  and 


a  rateable  value  of  £31,000  has  provided 
264  houses  of  which  144  are  occupied  by 
agricultural  workers. 

Compare  these  achievements  with  those 
of  some  other  quite  typical  Rural  District 
Councils.  For  example,  the  total  contri¬ 
bution  of  Hereford  R.D.C.  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  13,000  and  a  rateable  value  of 
£67,000  appears  to  be  56  houses  built  under 
the  1919  Act ;  Wareham  in  Dorset  (popula¬ 
tion  16,000  rateable  value  £82,000)  had 
provided  up  to  1939  not  more  than  84,  while 
Border  in  Cumberland  (population  25,000, 
rateable  value  £167,000)  has  provided 
only  150. 

The  Hobhouse  Committee  stated  recently* 
that  while  the  best  Councils  had  been 
exceedingly  active  and  had  a  very  good 
record : 

at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  find 
Rural  District  Councils  who  have  been 
almost  entirely  inactive  in  housing.  There 
are  several  districts  where  no  new  houses 
have  been  built  by  the  Council  since 
1919  .  .  ,  Complete  inactivity  is  fortun¬ 
ately  rare,  but  an  attitude  of  complac  ncy 
in  housing  matters  is  found  in  a  number 
of  rural  districts  .  .  .  Some  councils  are 
still  dominated  by  the  fear  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  provision  of  new  houses  .  .  . 
Inspection  and  Repairs 

At  present  all  Councils  have  been  told 
to  carry  out  surveys  of  their  areas  with  a 
view  to  classifying  houses  into  those  which 
are  unfit  and  should  be  demolished,  those 
which  require  repair,  those  which  require 
reconditioning,  and  so  on.  But  apart  from 
this  special  survey,  every  Rural  District 
Coupcil  is  required  by  law  to  carry  out 
inspections  “  from  time  to  time  ”  of  all 
houses  in  its  area,  including  “  tied  ” 
cottages.  While  active  Councils  take  not 
more  than  five  years  to  inspect  all  houses 
in  their  districts  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
others  normally  proceed  at  a  rate  which 
would  get  them  round  the  district  in 
seventy  years. 

Even  where  inspections  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  past,  many  Councils  have  adopted 
such  low  standards  that  they  are  reluctant 
to  earmark  houses  which  ought  to  be 
condemned  for  demolition. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  districts,  which  we  should  put  at 
roughly  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  local 
authorities  have  been  content  with  far 
too  low  a  standard  of  housing,  both  as 

,  regards  the  condition  of  the  old  and  the 
number  of  new  ones  required. 

(Hobhouse  Committee.) 

An  extreme  example  of  this  was  the  case 
of  Wainford  Rural  District  Council  (East 
Suffolk)  just  before  the  war,  when  the 
Sanitary  Officer  of  the  County  Council 
after  a  special  survey  recommended  demo- 

*  “  Rural  Housing,”  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  1944.  (H.M,  Station¬ 
ery  Office,  1/-.) 
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lition  of  251  houses,  bxit  the  Ruial  District 
Council  refused  to  issue  demolition  orders 
for  more  than  77,  and  merely  issued 
repair  notices  to  the  owners  of  122  of  the 
other  houses  demanding  repairs  which  were 
for  the  most'  part  quite  inadequate  and 
which,  in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases,  were  in 
any  case  not  complied  with. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
Rural  District  Councils  is  the  power  to 
serve  notices  on  owners  requiring  them 
to  carry  out  any  necessary  repairs  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  owner’s  default,  to  carry  out 
the  repairs  themselves  and  recover  the  cost 
from  the  owner.  During  the  war,  extreme 
shortage  of  staff  has  provided  some  excuse, 
but  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even 
before  the  war,  the  inactivity  of  many 
Councils  in  this  respect  was  an  outstanding 
disgrace. 

For  example,  in  1938,  Beaminster  Rural 
District  Council  (Dorset)  found  113  houses 
totally  unfit  requiring  demolition,  and  62 
houses  which  could  be  made  habitable  by 
repair.  Demolition  orders  were  made 
for  30  of  the  former,  but  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  three  only  were  made  habitable 
by  “  inforirial  action,”  no  statutory  notices 
were  served  on  the  owners  of  the  others 
compelling  them  to  do  the  job,  and  there 
the  matter  appeared  to  rest.  In  the  same 
year  Dunmow  R.D.C.  (Essex)  reported  i25 
dwellings  totally  unfit,  and  255  '  needing 
repair.  Fifty-six  were  demoLshed  a.td 
demolition  orders  were  made  for  four 
others,  15  of  those  needing  repair  were 
dealt  with  by  “  informal  acdon,”  no  other 
action  being  taken.  In  Honiton  (Devon), 
63  houses  were  found  to  be  not  in  “  all 
respects  fit,”  62  “  informal  ”  notices  were 
served,  the  number  complied  with  was  14, 
and  no  further  action  is  reported.*  Some 
Councils  get  a  great  deal  further  than  this, 
and  do  in  fact  serve  statutory  notices 
compeding  owners  to  do  the  job.  But  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  single  Rural  District 
Council  which  makes  use  of  its  powers  to 
do  the  repairs  itself  if  the  owner  faiis 
to  do  so. 

The  County  Council’s  Job 

In  addition  to  Rural  District  Councils, 
County  Councils  have  quite  consideralDle 
powers  in  relation  to  housing,  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  Hobhouse  Committee,  “  only 
a  few  seem  to  have  realised  their  full 
responsibilities.”  Yet  County  Councils  have 
far  less  excuse  for  inactivity  than  Rural 
District  Councils ;  many  of  them  cover  big 
urban  areas  in  addition  to  rural  ones, 
and  have  far  greater  resources  and  finance 
at  their  disposal. 

*  These  examples  were  taken  from 
Rural  District  or  County  M.O.H.  reports 
for  1£38. 


Under  the  Housing  Act,  1936  (Section  88), 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of 
every  county  as  respects  each  rural  dis¬ 
trict  within  the  county,  to  have  constant 
regard  to  the  housing  conditions  oi  per¬ 
sons  of  the  working  classes,  the  extent 
to  which  overcrowding  or  other  unsatis¬ 
factory  housing  conditions  exist  and  the 
sufficiency  of  the  steps  which  the  council 
of  the  district  have  taken,  or  are  pro¬ 
posing  to  take,  to  remedy  those  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  provide  further  housing 
accommodation. 

A  large  proportion  of  County  Councils 
appear  to  be  content  to  receive  a  yearly 
report  from  the  Rural  District  Councils  and 
leave  it  at  that.  What  catt  “be  done  on  the 
other  hand  is  illustrated  by  the  activity  of 
the  East  Suffolk  County  Council  before  the 
war,  which  started  carrying  out  its  own 
surveys  and  inspections,  on  a  substantial 
scale.  It  was  this  activity  which  brought 
to  light  the  Wainford  situation  described 
above.  Moreover,  in  1939,  in  the  case  of 
Wainford,  the  County  Council  used  its 
powers  under  Section  169  of  the  Act  to  hold 
an  enquiry. 

Such  an  enquiry  may  be  held  either  as  a 
result  of  complaints  from  the  local  electors 
or  parish  council,  or  on  the  County 
Council’s  own  initiative,  and  if  it  transpires 
that  the  Rural  District  Council  has  failed 
in  its  duty  under  the  Act,  its  housing  powers 
may  be  transferred  to  the  County  Council. 
During  the  Wainford  enquiry  it  was  claimed 
that  it  was  the  first  one  in  the  country  ever 
held  by  a  County  Council  on  its  own 
initiative. 

County  Councils  also  have  power  to 
undertake  any  of  the  functions  of  a  Rural 
District  Council  by  agreement — “  we  believe 
that  this  power  has  only  been  exercised  in 
one  case,  viz.,  Anglesey,  where  the  County 
Council  have,  by  agreement  with  the  Rural 
District  Councils,  erected  200  houses.” 
(Hobhouse  Committee.) 

Under  the  Housing  Acts  before  the  war, 
in  addition  to  a  State  subsidy,  County 
Councils  had  to  contribute  £1  a  year  for 
forty  years  for  each  house  built  by  a  Rural 
District  Council  for  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion.  They  might  also,  if  they  wished, 
contribute  more  than  this.  “This  power- 
goes  back  to  the  year  1930,  but  we  have 
heard  of  only  one  case  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised,  namely,  by  the  East  Suffolk 
County  Council.”  (Hobhouse  Committee.) 

Reconditioning 

From  1926  to  1945  a  Housing  (Rural 
Workers)  Act  was  continually  in  force  which 
allowed  local  authorities  (usually  the  County 
Councils)  to  make  substantial  grants  to 
private  owners  to  assist  in  reconditioning 
old  cottages.  The  grant  was  given  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  cottage  should  be  reserved 
for  agricultural  workers  or  workers  in  a 
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similar  economic  position,  and  was  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  as  to  rent. 

The  National  Union  of  Agricultural 
Workers  have  always  opposed  such  recon¬ 
ditioning  on  the  grounds  that  grants  have 
been  made  td  well-to-do  landlords  who  could 
well  afford  to  recondition  their  insanitary 
cottages  themselves,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  grants  had  often  been  used  to  patch  up 
rotten  property  and  to  perpetuate  intolerable 
living  conditions  in  tied  cottages,  when  the 
only  solution  was  the  building  of  new  and 
free  houses. 

In  September,  1945,  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  allow  the  Act  to  lapse  for 
the  time  being,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will 


again  be  introduced-  without  substantial 
modification. 

The  Future 

Since  the  Labour  Government  took  office, 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  local  authorities 
are  to  be  the  main  agencies  for  the  new 
housing  in  the  coming  period. 

It  , is  imperative  that  local  authorities  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  new  houses  must  not  be  built 
on  isolated  farms — they  must  be  grouped  in 
villages,  and  must  be  at  rents  which  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  can  afford.  Everything 
now  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  local 
authorities  in  carrying  this  work  forward. 


WATER 


In  the  rural  areas  of  England  and  Wales, 
as  many  as  two  million  people  have  no  piped 
supply  of  water  whatever,  either  in  their 
houses  or  within  easy  reach;*  in  other 
words,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  rural 
population  have  to  fetch  and  carry  water 
as  and  when  they  can  get  it.  The  position 
varies  widely  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  In  Peterborough,  Lkicolnshire 
(Part  of  Holland)  and  the  Isle  of  W,ght; 
all  rural  parishes  have  a  public  water  supply, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  houses 
and  cottages  in  those  parishes  are  connected 
to  the  water  mains.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  rural  parishes  without  any 
public  water  supply  is  383  in  Norfolk,  328 
in  Norrtiumberland  and  between  250  and 
100  in  13  other  administrative  counties.  The 
figures,  given  by  the  late  Minister  of  Health 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  as  follows: 


County. 

Noriolk  . 

Northumberland 

Lincoln  (Part  of  Lindsey) 

Yorkshire  (North  Hiding) 

Hereford 

Devon 

Suffolk  (East) 

Salop 
W  iltshire 
Gloucester  . . 

Dorset 

Yorkshire  (West  Hiding)  ’ 

Oxford  . 

Worcester  . . 

Northampton  ^ . 
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148 

143 
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A  detailed  investigation  into  water 
supplies  and  sewerage  in  the  rural  areas  was 
made  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Women’?  Institutes  in  1944.  They  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  3,500  villages  in  England 


and  Wales,  .and  the  answers  revealed  a 
situation  shocking  in  the  extreme.! 

The  statutory  distance  within  which  land- 


*  Mr.  Willink,  “  Hansard,”  Mdy  3, 
1944. 

t  ”  Water  and  Sewerage  Survey,”  price 
3d.  Unless  stated  otherwise  the  examples 
in  this  section  are  taken  from  this  survey. 


lords  are  expected  to  supply  water  is  200  ft., 
yet  a  high  percentage  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  have  to  carry  it  more  than  this  in 
normal  times — not  just  during  a  drought, 
which  usually  begins  after  two  weeks 
without  rain. 

For  example,  in  Farley  Hill  (Berks.)  about 
80  per  cent  of  householders  car-ry  water  up 
to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  These  people 
have  paid  a  water  rate  for  years  but  have 
no  main  water  or  drainage.  In  Methering- 
ham  (Kesteveni,  150  out  of  250  householders 
carry  water  more  than  200  ft.  in  normal 
times.  In  Gloucestershire,  1,613  house¬ 
holders  out  of  23,011  carry  water 'more  than 
200  ft.;  in  Norfolk,  1,251  out  of  22,993; 
in  Shropshire,  2,273  out  of  16,327.  In 
Wether ingsett-cum-Brockford  (East  Suffolk) 
it  was  reported  that  great  hardship  was 
caused  by  women  and  children  having  to 
carry  heavy  pails  "along  distances  of  some¬ 
times  half  a  rnile. 

Some  village  schools  have  no  water  supply 
at  all.  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  report 
25  out  of  106  with  no  water;  Gloucestershire, 
17  out  of  126;  Norfolk,  14  out  of  111; 
Yorkshire,  20  out  of  214.  In  Cheshire  two 
schools  have  pumps  not  fit  for  drinking,  and, 
in  another,  drinking-water  is  obtained  from 
a  spring  in  a  muddy  lane  150  yards  awajr. 

Contamination  of  Water  Supplies 

In  many  places  the  water  supply  is 
contaminated  and  has  been  tested  and 
condemned.  It  remains  in  use,  however, 
owing  to  lack  of  an  alternative  supply. 

For  example,  in  Llandimore  (G'.am.)  all 
the  villagers  share  one  well' on  the  marsh, 
which  is  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide  and 
is  quarter  of  a  mile  downhill  from  the 
village. 

In  Clee  St.  Margaret  (Salop)  all  56  house¬ 
holders  have  to  carry  water  more  than  200  ft. 
The  well  for  drinking  water  has  no  cover, 
the  pump  is  broken,  pails  have  to  be  dipped 
in,  and  the  water  is  frequently  polluted. 


In  Keevil  (Wilts.),  five  farms  pump  water 
for  drinking  and  ail  other  purposes  from  a 
brook  into  which  runs  all  the  drainage  from 
the  farms  and  which  is  used  by  cattle. 

Inadequate  Supplies 

Town  consumption  of  water  is  an  average 
of  30  to  40  gallons  a  day  per  head,  yet  in 
the  country  a  householder  is  expected  to  be 
content  with  an  allowance  of  5  gallons  per 
head  which  is  considered  “  good.” 

As  long  as  there  is  some  supply  of  water 
in  wells,  ponds  or  ditches,  a  district  might 
report  no  shortage. . 

A  main  water  supply  does  not  necessarily 
mean  (hat  water  is  supplied  to  houses,  and 
the  majority  of  people  have  to  share  pumps, 
wells  or  stand  pipes — the  latter  usually 
freezing  in  the  winter. 

For  example,  in  Shottlegate  (Derby.)  all 
30  houses  share  one  pump.  In  Chacewater 
(Cornwall)  the  whole  village  has  to  buy  water 
at  Id.  a  bucket  from  a  spring  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hill.  In  Great  Shefford  (Berks.)  two 
groups  of  six  Council  houses  each  share  one 
stand  pipe.  Each  tenant  j)ays  17s.  8d.  per 
year  for  this.  In  Wortwell  (Norfolk)  18 
Council  houses  share  two  pumps.  At  Manea 
(Isle  of  Ely)  the  pressure  is  so  inadequate 
that  most  of  the  village  can  get  no  water 
until  the  evening. 

Some  villages  in  Lancashire  are  rationed 
as  to  water  for  two  hours  daily  and  there¬ 
fore  all  water  for  washing,  cooking,  cleaning 
has  to  be  collected  and  stored  during  this 
period. 

Sewerage 

The  situation  with  regard  to  sewerage  is 
even  worse  than  for  water  supply.  There  are 
far  more  parishes  without  sewerage  than 
there  are  without  water  supply.  (Mr.  Willink, 
Hansard,  May  3,  1944.) 

In  the  majority  of  villages  covered  by  the 
Women’s  Institute  questionnaire,  sewerage  is 
disposed  of  by  means  of  cesspits,  ditches — 
or  by  dumping  on  gardens  and  fields. 

Twenty-six  counties  estimated  that  over 
half  the  number  of  houses  have  earth,  bucket 
or  chemical  closets,  some  of  which  are 
emptied  by  local  authorities  once  a  fort¬ 
night.  In  many  villages,  householders  have 
to  empty  the  buckets  themselves  where  they 
can,  which  usually  means  into  streams  and 
ditches  or  on  fields. 

In  Cookhill  (Worcestershire),  80  per  cent 
have  earth  closets  or  buckets.  In  Frampton 
(Dorset)  50  out  of  172  houses  have  bucket 
lavatories  only.  In  Bangor  (Flintshire),  45 
out  of  84  houses  have  earth  closets.  In 
Syresham  (Northants),  14  Council  houses 
built  in  1922  and  1935  had  only  bucket 
sanitation.  In  Cottesbrooke  (Northants), 
the  occupants  of  eight  almshouses  share  two 
earth  closets  although  there  is  main  water 
and  drainage  in  the  village.  In  Bedford-on- 


Avon  (Warwick.)  21  people  living  in  three 
hou.^es  snare  one  bucket  lavatory  which  is 
not  empued  very  frequently.  The  drainage 
from  the  cesspits  of  12  Council  houses  in 
Warmington  (Northants)  goes  into  an  open 
dyke  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
village  and  under  the  bakehouse.  North 
Chapel  (West  Sussex)  reports  that  the  open 
drains  from  cesspits  run  through  the  village 
and  cause  bogging  and  smells,  but  repeated 
badgering  of  Rural  District  Council  and 
County  Council  over  a  period  of  years  had 
produced  no  result. 

In  21  counties  over  50  per  cent  of  village 
schools  have  earth  or  bucket  lavatories.  In 
Codford  St.  Mary  Infant  School  (Wilts), 
there  are  three  bucket  lavatories  for  60 
children.  In  Mordiford  (Herefordshire)  the 
school  drain  runs  across  a  road  under  a  row 
of  houses  to  an  open  brook.  The  school  in 
Great  Rissington  (Gloucestershire)  has  the 
form  of  drainage  known  as  a  vault.  This 
has  not  been  emptied  since  the  school  was 
built  40  years  ago.  Eighty  yards  below  this 
is  a  pump  supplying  14  houses  with  water 
in  times  of  drought  which  is  often  a  matter 
of  weeks.  At  Burton  Hastings  (Warwick¬ 
shire),  the  woman  caretaker  has  to  empty 
pails  and  dispose  of  the  contents  where 
she  can. 

Administrative  Organisation 

The  present  disastrous  state  of  affairs  is 
the  result  largely  of  a  chaotic  administrative 
organisation  aided  and  abetted  by  years  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  Tory  County  Councils 
and  Rural  District  Councils. 

The  main  sources  of  water  supply  in  Great 
Britain  are  all  known,  and  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  there  is  ample  water  for  all 
needs ;  hence  the  problem  is  essentially  one 
of  planning,  organisation,  and  distribution 
of  resources. 

At  present  the  supply  of  water  is 
the  responsibility  of  Local  Authorities, 
Water  Companies  and  private  undertakings. 
Altogether  in  England  and  Wales  there  are. 
about  780  Local  Authorities,  48  Joint  Boards 
(i.e.,  combinations  of  Local  Authorities) 
and  150  Statutory  Companies,  together  with 
about  80  companies  and  more  than  1,000 
private  proprietors  operating  under  no 
special  Act. 

These  undertakings  vary  greatly  in  size, 
from  enormous  amalgamations  like  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  supplying 
between  one-sixth  and  qne-fifth  of  the  total 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  to  small 
undertakings,  which  do  not  employ  more 
than  ten  people.  The  result  of  such  a 
diversified  pattern  of  undertakings  is  that 
resources  are  not  used  to  best  advantage, 
there  is  competition  for  gathering  grounds, 
big  supply  mains  run  through  areas  which 
are  not  supplied  at  all,  while  in  other 
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areas  there  is  duplication  of  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Public  outcry  after  the  drought  of  1933-34 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  an  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  an  Inland  Water  Survey,  together 
with  the  passing  of  the  Rural  Water  Supply 
Act,  1934,  under  which  a  grant  of  £1.000,000 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  £137.000  for 
Scotland  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  provision:  of  piped  supplies  in 
rural  areas. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  organisation  of  supply,  nine  Regional 
Advisory  Committees  have  been  set  up  since 
1934,  covering  354  undertakers  supplying 
16  million  people,  but  their  powers  are  wholly 
advisory,  and  they  rely  entirely  for  their 
effectiveness  on  the  goodwill  of  the  individual 
undertakers.  Moreover,  in  the  past  the  Acts 
have  tended  to  be  permissive,  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  so  that  reactionary  or  impoverished 
Local  Authorities  could  and  did  prevent 
progress.  Another  difficulty  has  been  that 
even  where  an  Authority  has  been  willing 
to  improve  the  position,  it  has  been  unable 
to  do  so  on  account  of  finance ;  the  rates 
from .  the  area  have  been  insufficient  and 
Government  grants  inadequate  to  cover  the 
cost. 

In  their  document  on  Post-War  Water 
Supplies  the  Labour  Party  proposes  that : 

The  control  of  water  supplies,  land  and 
main  drainage,  non-tidal  rivers,  and  the 
utilisation  of  water  resources  in  Great 
Britain  should  be  vested  in  a  National 
Water  Commission,  and  that  local  water 
supply  should  be  undertaken  by  publicly 
owned  and  controlled  water  boards  func¬ 
tioning  over  wide  areas. 

The  Labour  Party  is  therefore  pledged  to 
a  new  and  orderly  system  of  water  supply, 
eliminating  the  present  hurly-burly.  Under 
this  system,  the  Local  Authorities  will  play 
a  most  important  part. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  Rural  Water  Supplies 
and  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  in  1944, 
whereby  a  grant  is  to  be  provided,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  new  Water  Act  of  1945, 
under  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  Local 
Authorities  have .  been  extended  and  ,  made 
more  precise.  It  is  urgent  that  the  utmost 
possible  use  be  made  of  the  powers  under 
these  Acts. 

What  Rural  District  Councils  can  do  now 

The  new  Water  Act,  which  came  into  force 
on  October  1,  1945,  places  on  every  Rural 
District  Council  the  duty  of  “  providing  a 
supply  of  wholesome  water  in  pipes  to 
every  part  of  thei?^  district  in  which  there 
are  houses  or  schools.”  There  is  a  proviso 
that  the  Council  is  not  required  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  is  not  practicable  at  reasonable 
cost.  But  there  is  also  a  safeguard  to 
prevent  a  reactionary  Council  from  using 
this  to  evade  their  obligations.  If  the  County 
Council,  or  ten  local  electors  disagree  with 


the  interpretation  which  the  Rural  District 
Council  is  placing  on  “  practicable  and 
reasonable  cost,”  they,  can  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Council 
is  bound  to  give  effect  to  his  decision. 

To  provide  the  supply,  the  Rural  District 
Council  may  set  up  their  own  waterworks, 
or  they  may  lay  the  mains  and  contract  with 
another  authority  or  a  water  company  to 
supply  the  water.  Small  authorities  should 
consider  corhbinihg  with  their  neighbours  to 
form  a  Joint  Board.  It  is  often  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  for  the  consumers,  to  have  one 
undertaking  for  several  districts,  especially 
if  they  can  all  be  supplied  from  one  source. 
The  Minister  can  set  up  a  Joint  Board 
compulsorily,  if  some  authorities  refuse  to 
co-operate. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  a  water  company 
operating  in  the  district  but  not  supplying 
the  thinly  populated  parts.  The  house¬ 
holders  can  normally  require  the  company 
to  extend  their  mains  only  if  the  water  rates 
from  the  houses  to  be  served  would  amount 
to  a  certain  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  exten¬ 
sion.  Where  th©  houses  are  scattered,  the 
water  rates  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  this. 
The  Rural  District  Council  can  now  under¬ 
take  to  pay  the  difference,  whereupon  the 
company  are  bound  to  extend  the  mains.  The 
Council  can  also  require  a  water  company 
to  bring  water  to  a  site  where  Council 
houses  are  to  be  built. 

The  new  Act  does  not  provide  for  Local 
Authorities  to  take  over  water  companies. 
But  it  does  enable  the  Minister  to  transfer 
a  water  undertaking  from  a  company  to  a 
Local  Authority,  or  to  alter  a  company’s 
charges  or  its  area  of  supply.  Where  a  Local 
Authority  thinks  that  a  company  is  not  doing 
its  job  or  is  overcharging,  it  should  call  upon 
the  Minister  to  exercise  these  powers. 

It  may  cost  £100,000  or  more  to  provide 
a  water  supply  for  one  Rural  District.  The 
Rural  Water  Supplies,  and  Sewerage  Act, 
1944,  provides  an  Exchequer  grant  specially 
for  rural  areas,  and  lays  down  that,  where 
the'"'  Exchequer  '  contributes,  the  County 
Council  shall  contribute  too.  The  grant 
totals  £15  million  for  England  and  Wales. 
This  is  far  more  generous  than  the  £1 ,000,000 
provided  by  a  similar  Act  of  1934,  which 
was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  drought  in  the 
previous  year,  though  even  £15  million  is 
very  inadequate  as  a  measure  of  the  problem. 
It  is  now  up  to  Local  Authorities  to  apply 
for  the  grant  as  soon  as  possible.  By 
November  8,  1945,  166  out  of  475  Rural 
District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales  had 
submitted  a  total  of  249  schemes,  but  most 
of  these  were  in  outline  only. 

Another  form  of  financial  assistance  is 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  grant  for 
water  supplies  on  farms.  [Agriculture 
(Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act,  1944].  This 


covers  the  provision  of  water  to  farmhouses 
and  cottages  for  domestic  use.  It  is  for  the 
farmer  to  apply  for  it,  through  the  W.A.E.C. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  lay  water  mains. 
The  houses  must  be  connected  to  them. 
Here,  too,  the  Rural  District  Council  has  a 
definite  duty.  If  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so, 
they  must,  under  the  Water  Act,  1945, 
require  the  owner  to  connect  the  house  to 
the  main,  and,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  they  can 
carry  out  the  work  themselves  and  recover 
the  cost  from  the  owner.  The  limitation  to 
what  is  “reasonable”  has  no  doubt  prevented 
this  powex  being  used  to  the  full  in  the 
past,  but  a  Labour  Council  will  be  a  better 
judge  of  what  a  landlord  may  reasonably 
be  required  to  do.  The  Council  must  also 
reject  the  plans  of  a  new  house  if  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  water  supply  is  not  satisfactory. 

Where  a  piped  supply  cannot  be  provided 
at  reasonable  cost,  the  Council  is  bound  to 
provide  a  supply  by  other  means  in  all  parts 
of  their  district  where  there  are  houses  or 
schools.  Similarly,  if  there  is  no  water  main 
to  which  a  landlord  can  reasonably  be 
required  to  connect  his  house,  the  Council 
must  require  him  to  provide  a  piped  supply 
by  other  means  or  else  an  outdoor  supply. 
If  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  water 
■can  be  laid  on  from  the  main  to  all  houses 
in  the  district,  these  powers  should  be  used 
in  the  interval. 

A  public  wash-house  is  another  amenity 
which  a  main  water  supply  brings  within 
reach.  All  Local  Authorities,  including  even 
parish  councils,  have  power  to  provide 


these,  though  in  the  latter  case  lack  of 
finance  is  usually  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

What  the  County  Council-  Can  Do 

The  County  Council  has  a  part  to  play 
as  well.  Besides  contributing  to  the  costs 
of  schemes  undertaken  by  District  Councils, 
it  is  up  to  the  County  Council  to  ginger  up 
the  Rural  Councils,  to  plan  water  supplies 
on  the  basis  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  and 
perhaps  to  set  up  a  joint  water  undertaking 
to  serve  the  whole  county.  Devon,  Pembroke 
and  Northampton  are  among  the  counties 
that  are  already  proceeding  along  these  lines. 

Sewerage 

A  main  water  supply  makes  it  easier  to 
provide  water-borne  sanitation,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  are  now  available,  under  the 
Rural  Water  Supplies  and  Sewerage  Act, 
1944,  for  sewerage  schemes  undertaken  as  a 
result  of  improvements  in  rural  water 
supplies.  Up .  to  October  11,  1945,  247 
schemes  had  been  submitted,  172  in  outline 
only. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1936,  placed  on 
all  Local  Authorities  the  duty  of  providing 
such  sewers  and  sewage  di'^posal  works  “  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effectually  draining 
their  district.”  In  addition,  the  Local 
Authority  can  require  the  owner  of  a  house 
to  connect  the  house  to  the  sewer,  to  instal 
water-closets,  and  to  keep  them  clean  and  in 
good  repair.  But  for  Parliament  to  impose 
a  duty  is  no  guarantee  that  the  duty  will  be 
performed.  What  is  needed  is  energetic  and 
determined  Rural  District  Councils  which 
mean  business. 


Electricity  and  Transport 


In  the  rural  areas,  one  house  in  every 
three  is  not  yet  electrified.*  Gas  is  mainly 
restricted  to  houses  in  the  small  towns  and 
larger  villages.*  Oil  lamps  for  lighting,  the 
use  of  oil  and  coal  for  cooking,  are  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  countryside 
though  they  involve  far  more  -work,  more 
dirt  and  more  inconvenience  than  the  town 
dweller  has  any  conception  of.  During  the 
war,  this  lack  of  gas  or  electricity  has  meant 
special  hardships.  “  Often  our  supplies  of 
paraffin  run  out  and  cannot  immediately  be 
replenished,  so  we  have  to  fall  back  on 
candles,”  wrote  a  cowman’s  wife  in  a  letter 
to  the  Land  Worker  (January,  1944).  “  Also 
we  sometimes  cannot  get  coal  to  this  out- 
of-the-way  spot.” 

This  lack  of  modern  facilities  hot  only 
means  a  lower  standard  of  life  ,  for  the 
countryman ;  it  is  seriously  affecting  the 
modernisation  and  efficiency  of  the  farming 

*  Scott  Committee  on  Land  Utilisation 
in  Rural  Areas,  1942. 


industry.  ‘‘  In  1941  the  local  electricity 
company  gave  us  a  figure  of  £600  for 
bringing  electricity  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the 
charge  to  be  exclusive  of  expenses  of  wiring 
and  installations,”  wrote  a  Sussex  farmer  in 
a  letter  to  the  L.R.D.  “We'  have  not 
enquired  again  since.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  all  farms  in  the  country  use 
electricity. 

The  Electricity  Companies 

In  1926,  the  generation  of  electricity  was 
co-ordinated  under  the  Central  Electricity 
Board  by  means  of  the  “  GridJ’ 

But  the  distribution  of  electricity  is  still 
split  up  in  the  hands  of  some  580  different 
undertakings  comprising  364  local-authority 
undertakings,  211  companies  and  five  Joint 
Boards. 

While  the  local-authority  undertakings  are 
for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  towns,  the 
rural  areas  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
supplied  (or  often  not  supplied)  by  com- 
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panics.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine, 
however,  that  the  companies  are  in  any 
way  confined  to  the  rural  areas;  in  addition 
to  these  they  cover  many  of  the  most 
lucrative  urban  areas. 

These  companies  vary  in  size  from  very 
small  affairs,  covering  a  few  acres  in  area, 
to  vast  grouped  undertakings,  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles.  In  late  years,sthe 
bigger  companies  have  been  pursuing  a 
deliberate  policy  of  acquiring  and  absorbing 
the  smaller  companies  wherever  they  can, 
and  in  many  cases  whole  groups  are  under 
the  control  of  a  “  holding  ”  company.  The 
various  companies  in  each  “  group  ”  do  not 
necessarily  operate  in  areas  adjacent  to  one 
another;  often  they  are  widely  scattered  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  country.  It  is  loudly 
claimed  by  these  large  companies  that  this 
“  group  ”  system  is  leading  to  the  rapid 
electrification  of  the  rural  areas,  and  that  if 
private  enterprise  is  allov\?ld  to  continue 
unhindered,  the  situation  will  soon  be 
transformed. 

For  example,  the  giant  among  holding 
companies,  Edmundson’s  Electricity  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  with  an  issued  capital  of  £12 
million,  controls  a  group  of  22  widely 
scattered  companies  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  16,000  square  miles.  Edmundson’s 
proudest  boast  is  the  Wessex  Electricity 
Company  which  covers  an  area  of  4,000 
square  miles  in  parts  of  Oxford,  Bucks, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  ‘Gloucester,  and  so  on, 
and  which  claims  to  have  brought  supplies 
within  reach  of  80  per  cent  of  the  premises 
in  its  area.  But  Edmundson’s  keeps  a  good 
deal  quieter  about  the  altogether  lamentable 
achievements  of  some  of  its  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  Among  the  smaller  subsid¬ 
iaries  are  -  the  Ilfracombe  Electric  Light 


and  Power  Co.  Ltd.,  which  operates  in 
rural  parts  of  North  Devon  and  which  has 
5,264  premises  in  its  area  and  only  T,624 
consumers ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.,  which  has  28,592 
premises  and  only  17,905  consumers;  the 
Dartmouth  and  Kingswear  Electric  Supply 
Co.  (controlled  by  Edmundson’s  through  the 
Urban  Electric  Supply  Co.)  in  Cornwall 
which  covers  2,234  premises  and  has  only 
1,164  consumers.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  also  in  the  Edmundson’s  group,  is 
the  East  Anglia  Electric  Supply  Co.,  which 
operates  in  an  area  of  3,536  square  miles  in 
parts  of  Suffolk,  Essex  and  Norfolk.  The 
population  of  the  area  is  403,500,  which  can 
hardly  mean  less  than  100,000  dwellings  and 
probably  more — yet  the  company  has  only 
46,365  consumers. 

The  reason  why  there  are  so  few  con¬ 
sumers  in  many  of  these  areas  is  partly  that 
there  is  no  supply  available  at  all  in  many 
villages  and  hamlets  and  partly  that,  when 
available,  the  price  is  often  too  high  for  the 
countryman  to  afford.  Before  the  war  the 
average  price  per  unit  charged  by  local 
authorities  in  towns  for  domestic  purposes 
was  lid.  It  is  clear  that  when  prices  get 
much  above  this  level,  working-class  families 
cannot  afford  to  use  much  electricity.  Yet 
out  of  the  20  supply  companies  mentioned 
above,  only  one  charged  an  average  price  for 
domestic  purposes  of  less  than  2d.  a  unit 
(Central  Sussex,  1.79d.),  three  others — 
Electricity  Distribution  of  Yorkshire,  Mid- 
Lincolnshire  and  Weald — charged  between 
2d.  and  3d.  and  all  the  others  charged 
over  3d. — more  than  double  the  average 
municipal  price  in  towns.  To  take  the 
Edmundson’s  subsidiaries  mentioned  above, 
their  prices  were  as  follows:  Wessex,  3. Old.; 
Ilfracombe,  4.83d.;  Isle  of  Wight,  3.01d. ; 


Holding  Company 

British  Power  &  Light 
Corp.  (controlling  8  supply 
Companies). 


Whitehall  Securities  (con¬ 
trolling  10  supply  coys,  etc.) 


Yorkshire  Electric  Power 
Co.  (controlling  6  supply 
coys.) 


Lincolnshire  &  Central 
E.S.  Co.  (controlling  6 
supply  Coys.,  etc.) 

Electric  Supply  Corp.  (con¬ 
trolling  8  supply  coys.) 

County  of  London  E.S.  Co. 
(controlling  20  supply  coys.) 


Supply  Co. 

No.  of  Premises 

No.  of  Consumers 

East  Suffolk  Elec.'Dist.  Co. 

8,266 

4,173 

West  Hampshire  Elec.  Co. 
South  Somerset  and  Diet. 

24,616 

10,121 

Elec.  Co. 

16,478 

6,050 

Elect.  Dist.  of  North  Wales 

(pop.  314,000,  i.e. 

78,000  premises) 

47.777 

Bideford  &  District  E.  Co. 

12,545 

4,655 

Culm  Valley  E.S.  Co.  (6  parishes  out  of  16  not  yet 


supplied.) 

Dawlish  Elec.  L.  &  P.  2,645  1,865 

Exe  Valley  Co.,  Ltd.  (pop.  44,000,  i.e. 

10,000  premises.)  4,281 

Electrical  Distribution  of  (pop.  849,352.  i.e., 

Yorkshire  200,000  premises.)  127,732 

Penrith  Electric  Supply  Co.  2,500  1,470 

Mid-Cumberland  E.  Co.  25.950  8,500 

Mid-Lincolnshire  E,S.  Co.  46,000  25,149 


Falmouth  E.S.  ^  4.504  1,862 

Central  Sussex  E,  Ltd.  10,352  5,856 

Weald  Electricity  S.  Co.  (pop.  96,846,  i.e. 

28,200  premises.)  17,347 
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Dartmouth  and  Kingswear,  4.24d.  and 
3.98d. ;  East  Anglia,  3.56d. 

These  average  charges  ‘  cover  various 
kinds  of  tariffs,  ranging  from  flat  rates  for 
lighting  at  anything  ,  up  to  lOd.  a  unit,  to 
two-part  tariff's  with  a  Bxcd  charge,  plus  a 
charge  per  unit  of  between  id.  and  l^d. 

It  is,  of  course,  argued  that  the  reason 
why  rural  electrification  has  lagged  behind  is 
its  extreme  costliness.  This  is  true,  in 
particular  in  relation  to  remote  and 
mountainous  areas.  This  argument  has, 
how'ever,  been  used  as  an  excuse  in  areas 
where  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  In  his 
recent  book.  Electricity,  Public  or  Private 
Monopoly,  Mr.  Hamlyn  Dennis  points  out: 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  very 
large  number  of  dwellings  without  a 
supply  of  electricity,  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  which  could  profitably  be 
connected  to  public  mains. 

and  again : 

the  cost  of  rural  electrification  schemes 
is  not  necessarily  higher  than  urban 
schemes,  because  cheaper  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  can  be  adopted,  such  as  the 
provision  of  overhead  lines  instead  of 
underground  cables.  In  the  initial  stages 
of  development  the  rural  area  may  not 
be  a  paying  proposition,  and  this  is 
probably  the  main  reason  why  rural  elec¬ 
trification  is  relatively  undeveloped. 

If  quick  profits  have  in  fact  been  the 
main  concern  of  these  companies,  they  have 
certainly  achieved  their  object.  Below  we 
give  a  sample  list  of  dividends  on  ordinary 
shares  distributed  by  some  of  them : 


1936  1839 
%  % 

1841 

% 

1944 

% 

Edmundsons  . 

8 

6 

6 

6 

East  Anglia  . ; . . . 

4 

41 

41 

a 

Isle  of  Wight  . 

8 

-8 

8 

8 

British  Power  &  Light  . 

6 

7 

6 

7 

Elec.  Distr.  of  North 
Wales  (tax  free)  . 

5.3 

4 

10 

11.3 

Yorks.  Elec.  Power  Co.  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Elec.  Distr.  of  Yorks  . . 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Lincolnshire  &  Central  . 

6 

9 

9 

9 

Mid  Lines . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Windermere  &  District  10 

10 

10 

10 

Electric  Supply  Corp.  . . 

12 

Hi 

10 

10 

The  full  extent  of  the  profitability  of  some 
of  these  concerns  is  not,  hov/ever,  made  clear 
by  the  dividend  figures.  Undistributed  profits 
have  mounted  in  recent  years  and  Edmund- 
son’s,  for  example,  had  accumulated  reserves 
of  over  £11  million  by  the  end  of  1944  (its 
issued  capita]  is  £8.7mn.). 

Yorkshire  Electric  Power  Co.  and  Elec¬ 
trical  Distribution  of  Yorkshire  have  reserves 
of  £580,000  and  £1,729,844  respectively. 
These  two  concerns  also  make  a  double 
profit  on  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
business,  for  the  Power  Company  supplies 
electricity  in  bulk  to  the  Distribution 
Company  (making  profits  out"  of  which  to 
pay  an  8  per  cent  dividend  in  the  process), 
and  the  latter  then  sells  it  to  the  consumers 
at  a  price  which  will  yield  9  per  cent. 


Some,  though  not  all,  of  the  companies 
which  operate  in  rural  areas  are  subject  to 
purchase  by  the  local  authority  at  periodic 
'  intervals,  and  had  some  local  authorities 
shown  more  initiative  in  the  past  (either  in 
exercising  their  purchase  rights  or  in  using 
them  as  a  threat  to  get  better  service  out  of 
the  ^company)  electrification  of  some  rural 
areas  might  today  be  a  good  deal  further  on. 

As  it  is,  the  Labour  Government  have 
now  decided  to  nationalise  the  industry.  This 
will  mean  that  the  companies  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  hold  up  progress ;  it  means,  more¬ 
over,  that  areas  of  small  undertakings  can 
be  merged  on  a  regional  basis,  so  that  the 
rural  areas  can  be  developed  alongside  and 
as  part  of  an  urban  scheme,  and  prices  can 
be  standardised  at  a  reasonable  level  through¬ 
out.  What  form  nationalisation  will  take  is 
not  yet  clear;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
representatives  of  the  local  authorities  con¬ 
cerned  may  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  new  structure. 

TRANSPORT 

The  lack  of  transport;  is  a  great  hardship 
for  people  living  in  rural  areas.  There  are 
hundreds  of  villages  which  only  have  a 
weekly  or  twice-weekly  service. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  state  of  affair^? 
Bus  services  in  the  countryside,  unlike  those 
in  the  bigger  towns,  are  provided  almost 
entirely  by  private  companies,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  three  huge  combines.  Tilling, 
B.E.T.  and  the  railway  companies. 

These  companies  make  very  big  profits. 
Thomas  Tilling  made  net  profit,  in  1944,  of 
£562,955,  and  reserves,  surplus  and  undivided 
profit  amount  to  £2.5  million.  Tilling  Motor 
Services,  the  subsidiary,  had  net  profit  in 
1945  of  £355,959,  and  reserves  of  £884,051. 
B.E.T’s  net  profit  in  1945  was  £376,392,  and 
reserves  and  undivided  profits  £2.8  million. 
B.E.T.  Omnibus  Co.,  the  subsidiary,  made 
net  profit  in  1945  of  £150,678.  Scottish 
Motor  Traction’s  net  profit  in  1944  was 
£338,315,  and  its  reserves,  surplus  and 
carry-forward  was  £2.6  million. 

These  companies  could  well  afford  to 
provide  additional  services,  yet  they  leave 
most  of  the  least-paying  routes  to  the  small 
companies.  During  the  war  some  farmers 
have  been  entirely  unable  to  get  labour 
because  the  farms  are  so  far  off  any  line  of 
transport,  and  branches  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Union  have  approached  the 
combines  in  vain  to  run  extra  services. 

The  Labour  Government  has  announced 
that  passenger  transport  services  are  to  be 
reorganised,  either  by  nationalisation  or  by 
setting  up  Joint  Boards  of  municipal  and 
company  undertakings,  with  some  national 
control. 
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HEALTH 


In  rural  areas  the  Rural  District  Council  is 
responsible  for,  most  of  the  environmental 
health  services  like  water  and  sewerage  and 
abatement  of  “  nuisances,”  but  the  medical 
services  are  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Councils.  Thus  the  County  Councils 
are  responsible  for  the  School  Medical 
Service,  for  adequate  treatment  of  people 
suffering  from  T.B.,  for  hospitals  (where 
these  are  not  voluntary).  Moreover,  the 
whole  range  of  services  under  the  general 
head  of  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  are 
•usually  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council.* 

It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  provide  a 
full  medical  service  in  country  areas  than  in 
towns,  but  this  does  not  excuse  the  very 
small  provision  for  the  people’s  health  that 
is  made  in  many  of  these  areas.  The  small 
number,  and  miserable  equipment  of  clinics ; 
the  gross  shortage  of  hospital  beds ;  the 
understaffing  of  the  services,  mean  that  the 
people  are  far  less  healthy  than  they  might 
be. 

The  work  of  Medical  Officers,  District 
nurses  and  health  visitors  is  in  almost  all 
cases  admirable,  but  there  are  too  few 
medical  staff,  and  nurses  are  tdo  often  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  cars,  and  even  telephones. 

There  are  still  counties  where  the  Medical 
Officers  are  on  a  part-time  basis — private 
practitioners  who  also  do  some  public  health 
work.  In  Cambridgeshire,  in  Cumberland 
and  in  Devon,  in  1938t  the  bulk  of  the 
District  Medical  Officers  were  part-time ;  in 
Devon  the  school  dentist-  and  the  maternity 
and  child  welfare  officers  were  also  part- 
time.  Yet  there  is  not  a  county  in  the 
country  where  there  is  not  work  enough  for 
full-time  Medical  Officers. 

MATERNITY  AND  CHILD 
•WELFARE 

Country  areas  are  far  less  well-provided 
with  ante-natal  and  infant  welfare  services 
than  the  towns ;  post-natal  clinics  are  almost 
non-existent,  and  the  shortage  of  maternity 
beds  is  acute. 

Ante-natal  Care.r  Some  County  Councils 
provide  ante-natal  clinics,  or  subsidise  those 
provided  by  voluntary  bodies,  some  prefer 
to  pay  the  fee  for  the  expectant  mother  to 

*  Rural  District  Councils  can  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  apply  to  become 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Authorities 
instead  of  the  County ;  in  fact  only  10 
Rural  District  Councils  in  the^  Country 
have  done  this. 

t  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  figures  in 
this  section  refer  to  1€38,  as  this  is  the 
last  year  for  which  there  are  full  reports, 
and  all  quotations  are  from  County 
M.O.H.  reports. 


be  examined  by  a  private  doctor.  But  in 
many  cases,  neither  of  these  services  touches 
by  any  means  all  the  women  delivered  by 
the  District  mid  wives.  In  Berkshire,  60  per 
cent  of  the  midwives’  cases  are  examined 
either  by  a  private  doctor  or  at  a  clinic. 
But  in  West  Suffolk  (where  the  M.O.H.  says 
the  scheme  “  continues  to  operate 
smoothly  ”)  the  percentage  is  only  43.  That 
these  low  percentages  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  mothers  may  be  judged  from  the  report 
of  the  Cumberland  M.O.H.,  who  says  “the 
percentage  of  refusals  on  the  part  of  the 
expectant  mothers  themselves  is  negligible.” 

For  those  mothers  who  do  go  to  clinics  or 
to  private  doctors,  the  number  of  examina¬ 
tions  is  usually  too  small.  Councils  which 
pay  a  private  doctor  usually  only  pay  for 
two  examinations,  whereas  the  average 
number  of  attendances  at  ante-natal  clinics, 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  more  than  four. 
It  is  obvious  that  with  only  two  examina¬ 
tions,  abnormalities  can  be  missed  until  it 
is  too  late. 


Maternity  Hospitals.  The  number  of 
mothers  who  can  get  a  bed  in  a  hospital  or 
maternity  home,  in  the  country,  except  for 
■  cases  of  serious  abnormality,  is  very  small 
indeed.  Tn  Dorset,  in  1938,  only  7  per  cent 
of  mothers  were  delivered  in  hospdals,  in 
Berkshire  5  per  cent,  in  East  Suffolk  3  per 
cent.  Even  then,  a  good  proportion  of  the 
beds  are  usually  in  Public  Assistance  institu¬ 
tions.  The  West  Suffolk  M.O.H.  states: 

In  spite  of  the  improved  domiciliary 
service  .  .  .  there  is  still  a  great  call  for 
admission  to  hospital.  The  West  Suffolk 
General  Hospital,  as  a  result,,  have  had 
great  difficultj''  in  dealing  with  the  num¬ 
bers,  and. have  decided  to  restrict  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  categories  mentioned  above 
(“abnormal”  and  “unsuitable  home  cir¬ 
cumstances”),  eliminating  the  cases  seek¬ 
ing  admission  on  grounds  of  convenience 
alone.  But  even  when  this  step  has 
been  taken,  hospital  accommodation  for 
maternity  cases  is  inadequate  .  .  . 

Infant  Welfare 

The  story  of  infant  welfare  clinics  is  much 
the  same  as  the  story  of  the  ante-natal 
service.  In  England  and  Wales,  as  a  whole, 
'  two-thirds  of  the  babies  go  to  clinics,  but  in 
Shropshire  only  41  per  cent,  in  Berkshire 
and  Dorset  only  one-third,  in  Cumberland, 
Hereford  and  West  Suffolk,  only  a  quarter. 

Accommodation  is  nearly  always  bad. 
The  clinics  are  usually  held  in  dingy,  and  all 
too  often,  dirty,  church  or  village  halls.  -The 
doctor’s  room  may  be  a  dressing-room  oflE 
the  stage,  cluttered  up  with  other  equip¬ 
ment.  A  good  council  will  provide  toys, 
and  a  sandheap,  for  the  toddlers,  but  usually 
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they  have  no  separate  rooms  of  their  own. 

It  would  seem  that  the  inadequate  services 
in  some  areas  arc  in  part  due  to  reluctance 
to  spend  money.  In  1938,  the  average 
amoun:  spent  per  1,000  population  on 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  by  County 
Councils  was  £105  10s.  But  Cornwall,  with 
an  infant  mortality  rate  of  50.2  per  1,000 
births,  spent  only  £69  per  1,000  population 
(equal  to  a  rate  of  3.5d.  in  the  £), 
Warwick,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of 
49.3,  spent  £61  7s.  5d.  (equal  to  2.6d.  in 
the  £),  while  Devonshire,  with  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  50.3,  spent  £87  17s.  Id. 
(3.4d.  in  the  £).  On  the  other  hand,  other 
County  Councils  were  not  afraid  to  spend  a 
good  deal  more  than  this.  Oxford,  with  an 
infant  mortality  rate  of  34.6  spent 
£110  19s.  9d.  (5.6d.  in  the  £)  and  Notting¬ 
ham,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  43.0, 
spent  £130  8s.  5d.  (6.7d.  in  the  £). 

THE  SCHOOL  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

The  school  medical  service,  like  the  rest  of 
the  health  service,  suffers  badly  from 
shortage  of  staff  and  poor  accommodation. 

Routine  Inspections.  One  of  the  biggest 
weaknesses  in  the  whole  scheme  is  the  early 
age,  at  which,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  many  childien  get  their  third  a-.d 
final  routine  inspection,  namely,  12  years. 
This  is  far  too  early  to  be  of  real  value  as 
a  check  on  the  health  of  a  boy  or  girl  start¬ 
ing  work,  particularly  as  until  the  National 
Health  Service  starts  there  is  a  dangerous 
gap  between  the  school-leaving  examination 
and  eligibihty  for  treatment  under  N.H.I. 
at  16. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  parents  should 
be  notified  of  inspections  as  otherwise  the 
ailing  children,  who  need  them  most,  are 
apt  to  miss  them. 

This  shortage  of  staff  also  hampers  many 
of  the  special  inspections.  The  Devon 
M.O.H.  states  that  one  of  the  School 
Medical  Officers : 

has  reported  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  carry  out  any  re-inspection  pro¬ 
grammes  for  some  years  .  .  .  There  are 
still  several  areas  in  the  country  where 
the  numbers  preclude  any  hope  of  making 
regular  re-inspections  or  of  developing 
school  clinics  despite  the  obvious  need 
for  these  services. 

Similarly,  a  school  oculist,  in  Bedford¬ 
shire  reported  in  1937 : 

It  would  be  wise  if  children  who  have 
been  ordered  glasses  were  seen  rather 
more  frequently  than  has  ’  apparently 
been  the  custom,  as  the  refraetjon  often 
changes  considerably  in  growing  child- 

■'  ren.  A  good  number  of  the  cases  seen 
were  wearing  glasses  which  were  in¬ 
correct. 

Clinics  Some  County  Councils  have  a 
very  wide  range  of  school  clinics,  some 
have  very  few.  Bucks,  for  instance,  has 
79  minor  ^ilment  clinics.  In  other  counties, 


however — Bedfordshire,  Dorset,  many  parts 
of  Cornwall — to  name  but  a  few,  a  child 
with  “  minor  ailments  ”  is  referred  to  his 
own  doctor.  In  Wiltshire,  cases  of  ring¬ 
worm  and  scabies  are  treated  by  the  school 
nurses  with  ointment,  although  they  can 
both  be  cleared  up  far  more  quickly  in  a 
properly-equipped  clinic. 

Teeth.  In  some  country  areas,  dental 
treatment  for  children  is  quite  unnecessarily 
painful.  In  some  counties  a  hand-d.ill  is' 
still  used.  Other  County  Councils  such  as 
Essex  and  Bedfordshire,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  provided  the  school  dentists  with  a 
properly  equipped  travelling  van,  which, 
according  to  the  Bedfordshire  report  “  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  a  larger  proportion 
of  acceptances  of  treatment  from  the 
scholars.” 

Unfortunately,  a  high  proportion  of 
acceptances  often  means  that  the  dentists 
are  unable  to  get  through  the  work.  In 
Bucks,  the  M.O.H.  reported  that  6,650  out 
of  the  7,452  children  who  accepted  treatment, 
were  actually  treated,  and  that  “it  is  still 
impossible  for  the  present  staff  of  dental 
surgeons  to  visit  every  school  in  the  County 
area  in  each  year.”  In  Wilts,  the  average 
gap  between  visits  is  18  months.  In 
Gloucestershire,  the  school  dentists  have  had 
to  limit  all  inspection  treatment  to  children 
under  11.  Yet  it  is  generally  recognised  that 
even  one  dental  inspection  a  year  is  not 
enough  for  a  child.  Full  praise,  in  this 
respect,  must  be  given  to  Herefordshire, 
whe,re  it  is  claimed  that  the  majority  of 
schools,  are  now  inspected  and  treated 
approximately  three  times  a  year. 

One  result  of  the  great  gaps  between 
dental  inspection,  of  course,  is  the  enormous 
number  of  extractions  even  of  permanent 
teeth  which  is  found  to  be  necessary.  In 
Devon,  35  per  cent  of  all  the  treatments 
of  permanent  teeth  in  schoolchildren  in 
1938  were  extractions. 

Accommodation.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  medical  inspections  in  country  areas 
are  carried  out '  in  classrooms.  This,  of 
course,  disrupts  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
means  that  there  are  no  facilities  for  the 
doctor.  There  should  be  a  medical  room 
in  every  school,  yet  even  when  new  schools 
are  being  built,  the  Council  does  not  always 
include  one. 

Milk  and  Meals.  Since  the  war  there  has 
been  a  great  drive  by  the  Government  to 
encourage  local  authorities  to  provide 
school  milk  and  school  dinners.  The  latter 
are  particularly  importaiit.  in  rural  areas 
where  many  children  have  to  go  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  to  school.  As  with  the  rest 
of  the  Education  Service  the  responsibility 
lies  with  the  County  Councils.  In  February, 


1945,  the  iS/Iinistry  of  Education  published 
a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  elementary 
schoolchildren  taking  school  dinners  in  each 
County.  In  Berkshire,  Cheshire,  Devon, 
Herefordshire,  East  Suffolk,  Surrey,  East 
Sussex,  West  Sussex  and  West  Riding,  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  at. ending 
school  were  having  school  dinners.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  good  record,  however,  there 
were  eight  County  Councils  where  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  those  attending  had  dinners, 
including  East  Riding  (10  9  per  cent), 
Huntingdon  (12.9  per-cent),  and  the  Holland 
part  of  Lincolnshire  (12.3  per  cent). 

TUBERCULOSIS 

School  milk  is  by  no  means  always  clean 
in  rural  areas,  and  there  is  a  great  need  to 
see  that  it  is  pasteurised. 

In  many  counties  there  is,  apart  from 
shortage  of  staff,  an  acute  shortage  of  beds 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  so  that  new  cases 
are  sent  into  other  counties,  where  there  are 
more  beds,  but  where  it  is  difficult  for  their 
relatives  to  visit  them.  In  Dorset,  where 
there  were  99  new  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  1938,  there  were  only  59 
admissions  to  the  County  Sanatorium.  In 
West  Suffolk,  where  there  were  107  new 
cases,  there  were  only  66  admissions,  and 
19  of  these  were  to  Public  Assistance 
Institutions. 

Sanatoria.  Some  sanatoria  are  themselves 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Three  Bedfordshire 
trades  councils  recently  took  up  with  the 
County  Council  the  question  of  the  county 
sanatorium,  which  is  composed,  of  con¬ 
verted  army  huts,  on  low-lying  ground, 
without  gas  or  mains  electricity,  and  with  a 
very  poor  water  sunply. 

Dispensaries.  Some  counties^  such  as 
Dorset  and  Cambridgeshire,  have  recently 
built  at  least  one  good  modern  central  clinic, 
but  in  most  counties  dispensaries  equipped 
with  X-rays  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  need  here  for 
travelling  units,  equipped  with  modern  con¬ 
denser  apparatus. 

AMBULANCES 

Some  County  Councils  provide  ambu¬ 
lances  for  tuberculosis  and  puerneral  fever 
cases,  others  rely  entirely  on  the  Red  Cross 
and  voluntary  soc'eties.  Almost  nowhere, 
in  spite  of  the  distances  to '  be  travelled, 
do  County  Councils  follow  the  examples  of 
some  towris  and  provide  a  complete  free 
ambulance  service.  In  some  parts  of 
Gloucestershire,  the  M.O.H.  reports,  the 
ambulance  owner  demands,  besides  mileage 
payment,  a  “  turn-out  fee  ”  of  up  to  10s., 
and  “  a  guarantee  that  the  money  will  be 
forthcoming  must  be  obtained  before  the 
patient  is  moved.” 


HOSPITALS 

The  recent  Ministry  of  Health  Hospital 
Surveys  are  full  of  evidence  both  of  the 
acute  shortage  of  beds  in  many  country 
areas,  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  hospital 
buildings.  In  Yorkshire,  while  there  are 
6.8  beds  per  1,000  population  in  Rotherham, 
and  7.1  in  Sheffield,  there  are  only  3.3  in 
the  West  Riding.  Liverpool  has  8.9  beds 
per  1.000  and  Manchester  7.1,  but  West¬ 
morland  has  only  1.5,  Cheshire  1.3,  and 
Cumberland  0.59.  Of  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Dorset,  the  investigators  say: 

Apart  from  the  facilities  provided  by 
the  voluntary  hospitals  at  Winchester, 
Portsmouth,  Southampton  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  and  by  the  municipal  hospitals 
at  Portsmouth'  and  Southampton,  the 
hospital  sej-vice  of  these  three  counties 
is  defective,  both  in  nnality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  three  County  Councils  or  by  Bourne¬ 
mouth  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals  by  building  up  muni¬ 
cipal  services,  whether  by  development 
of  poor  law  premises  or  otherwise. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Labour  Government  is  oledg°d  to 
bring  in  a  new ,  National  Health  Service 
though  the  details  of  this  have  not  yet  been 
agreed  on. 

The  new  service  will  provide  the  care  of 
a  family  doctor  (working  either  alone  or 
with  other  doctors  in  a  properly  equipped 
health  centre),  home  nursing,  the  advice  of 
specialists  when  needed,  laboratory  facilities, 
hospital  treatment,  care  of  eyes  and  teeth, 
and  the  present  range  of  clinics — maternity 
and  child  welfare,  and  tuberculosis — for  all 
who  need  them,  and  free. 

This  will  involve  first  of  all  more  doctors 
(both  general  practitioners  and  specialists), 
and  some  control  of  where  the  doctors  go, 
.so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  wealthy 
residential  areas  to  be  overstaffed  while 
working-class  areas  in  town  and  countryside 
are  grossly  understaffed. 

In  the  second  place  it  will  involve  a  great 
deal  of  activity  by  local  authorities,  who 
will  share  with  the  doctors  responsibility  for 
running  most  parts  of  the  service  and  for 
preparing  plans  of  what  health  services  are 
needed  in  the  area. 

If  the  local  health  plans  are  to  be  really 
adequate,  it  is  obvious  that  very  big  changes 
will  have  to  be  made.  Not  merely  new 
hospitals  will  be  needed,  but  in  every 
village  something  much  better  than  the 
usual  church  hall,  for  clinic  or  health 
centre.  And  there  must  be  a  real  plan  to 
take  the  specialist  services  to  the  village. 
Travelling  dental  vans  and  portable  X-ray 
apparatus  exist,  and  they  must  be  provided 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Where  the  services 
are  better  provided  in  central  hospitals,  there 
must  be  free  transport  in  from  the  villages.. 
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EDUCATION 


Standards  of  education  for  country 
children  have  for  years  fallen  behind  those 
of  the  towns.  In  many  ways  they  are 
nothing  short  of  disgraceful. 

The  County  Councils  are  responsible  for 
education  in  Rural  Areas,  and  it  will  be 
these  bodies  who  will  decide  whether 
country  children  will  be  able  to  benefit 
fully  from  the  great  opportunities  provided 
under  the  new  Education  Act  and  will  for 
the  first  time  have  an  equal  chance  with 
town  children. 

The  Size  of  the  Rural  School 

Most  rural  schools  are  too  small  to  make 
effective  education  possible.  This  means 
that  children  cannot  be  divided  to  receive 
instruction  applicable  to  their  age.  It  is 
uneconomical  to  employ  more  than  one 
teacher  or  perhaps  two  for  these  small 
schools,  with  the  result  that  our  rural 
teachers  are  called  upon  to  teach  a  class  of 
children  whose  ages  may  range  over  six 
years  or  even  more — an  impossible  task.  In 
oiT^  area*  it  is  reported  “  one  teacher  has 
been  in  sole  charge  of  the  whole  school  of 
thirty-one — ages  three  to  eleven — for  nine 
months  and  had  only  recently  (the  report 
was  published  in  1944)  secured  ,by  her  own 
efforts  an  untrained  assistant.”  Another 
school  had  one  teacher  for  36  children 
whose  ages  ranged  from  7  to  11;  another 
serving  two  villages  had  42  children  of  ages 
from  5  to  14  in  two  classes,  and  a  third 
and  fourth  had  three  teachers  each  for 
90  children  of  all  ages  from  5  to  14. 

In  Devon,  the  Secretary  of  Education 
reports  that  of  470  infant,  junior  and  all-age 
schools,  85  have  fewer  than  25  children  and 
175  from  26  to  50. 

The  Board  of  Education  Report  for  1938, 
the  last  to  be  published,  gives  figures  for 
the  whole  country.  Although  these  statistics 
are  not  up-to-date,  the  situation  has,  if  any- 
tljing,  worsened  in  the  intervening  period. 

Of  1,076  schools  with  less  than  twenty 
average  attendance,  1,066  were  under  the 
control  of  County  Councils  and  1,038  were 
in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Counties.  ■  Of 
the  1,076,  725  were  Church  of  England 
schools,  twelve  Roman  Catholic,  and 
three  Methodist. 

Of  the  1,076  smallest  schpols  mentioned 
above,  457  run  from  five  to  fourteen  years 
and  550  from  seven  to  eleven  yeSrs. 

The  Distance  to  School 

With  cottages  scattered  over  the  country¬ 
side  and  with  unplanned  village  housing, 
many  of  our  country  schools  are  very  long 
distances  away  even  for  the  small  number 
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of  children  who  now  use  them.  Here  arc 
two  examples  in  the  Land  Worker: 

“  One  of  our  Kent  members  has  a  six 
year-old  daughter  who  walks  two  miles  to 
scliool.  The  first  half-mile  is  along  one  , 
of  those  delightful  ‘green’  roads,  which 
are  often  inches  deep  in  mud  and  which 
become  streams  in  wet  weather.” 

“  1  am  a  cowman’s  wife  with  three 
children  attending  school  nearly  three- 
miles  away.  When  they  leave  for  school 
in  the  morning  it  is  still  dark.  The 
youngest  child,  five  years  of  age,  cannot 
w^lk  the  distixnce,  so  is  taken  to  school 
in  a  push  chair.  With  such  a  long  walk, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  each  week  the 

'  children  need  either  new  boots  or  repairs 
to  old  ones.” 

School  Buildings 

Most  of  our  rural  schools  were  built 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  the  most 
part  they  consist  of  one  or  at  the  most 
two  large  rooms,  so  lofty  they  are  impossible 
to  ,  heat,  with  windows  so  high  •  from  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  out,  with 
no  means  of  drying  the  children’s  clothes 
in  wet  weather,  no  room  for  the  teachers, 
no  room  for  medical  inspection,  no  dining 
room  for  the  children,  and  generally  the 
most  primitive  and  depressing  conditions.  A 
description  of  a  typical  village  school  is 
given  in  a  1936  repbrt; 

“  This  school  was  once  on  th,e  Black 
List,  but  was  taken  off  after  some  slight 
repairs  were  done.  One  of  the  rooms 
has  been  added  to  at  some  time,  and  is 
so  badly  built  that  a  draught  is  felt 
in  the  corner  where  the  joint  is  formed. 
The  doors  are  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  rats  can  easily  run  under  them,  and 
children  sit  right  by  them.  In  windy 
weather  dust,  straw,  paper  are  blown 
through,  covering  desks,  books  and  every¬ 
thing.  This  room  is  at  times  untenable 
.  .  And  half  the  winter  days  the  smoke 
makes  the  room  impossible.  The  boys’ 
cloakkroom  is  11  ft.  8  ins.  by  5  ft.,  and 
has  a  window  18  ins.  by  24  ins.,  which 
does  not  open.  The  spouting  is  broken 
away  all  round  the  school.  The  roof 
leaks  so  badly  in  the  girls*  cloakroom 
that  a  bucket  is  placed  to  catch  the 
water.” 

In  1943,  the  Board  of  Education  stated 
that  there  were  753  Black-listed  schools  ia 
use;  541  of  these  were  voluntary  schools, 
i.e.,  schools  not  run  by  the  local  authority, 
most  of  them  church  schools.  Although  no 
separate  figures  were  given  for  the  rural 
areas,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  these  Black-listed  schools  arc  in 
the  country  districts. 

The  ,  Secretary  of  the  Devon  County 
Council  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  there 
are  still  fifty  black-listed  schools  in  use  in 
the  County.  He  went  on  to  say: 

“  The  qualification  to  be  removed 
from  the  Black  list  was  admittedly 


only  a  minimum  and  this  will  not  be 
good  enough,  in  the  future.  '  -At  the 
mo’ment  the  number  of  Devon  schools 
which  could  in  every  way  satisfy  the 
new  Building  Regulations,  which  are  the 
standards  for  the  future,  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  •  of  one  hand. 

“  While  it  is  true  that  the  number  of 
schools  on  the  Black  List  was  reduced 
from  184  in  If  25  to  50  in  June,  lf3P,  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  buildings 
concerned  were  substantially  improved, 
but  merely  that  minimum  improvements 
were  effected  to  secure  removal  from  the 
Black  List. 

“  Improvements  in  buildings  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  developments  of  edu- 

«  caijional  theories  and,  as  a  result,  we  still 
house  many  of  our  infants  in  rooms 

.scarcely  large  enough  for  an  adequate 
store  room  and  condemn  teachers  and 
children  to  carry  on  with  two  classes  in 
long,  narrow,  dark  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms.” 

Dr.  F.  H.  Spencer— ex-Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  London  County  Council, 
speaking  of  the  Wiltshire  schools,  remarked : 

‘‘  1  would  send  men  round  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  schools  in  Wiltshire  and 
blow -them  up.  Three-quarters  of  the 
schools  in  the  County  are  not  fit  for  the 
children  to  be  taught  in.” 

In  no  particular  item'  is*  the  need  for 
improvement  in  rural  school  buildings  more 
urgent  than  in  the  supply  of  adequate  water 
and  sewage  arrangements.  (We  have  dealt 
wjth  this  more  fully  in  an  earlier  section). 

Playgrounds 

One  would  think  that  in  the  country 
areas  of  all  places  it  would  be  possible'  to 
give  our  children  adequate  space  for  play 
and  recreation.  In  fact,  the  country  child 
has  much  less  opportunity  than  the  town 
child  to  take  physical  exercises  and 
organised  games  in  anything  like  suitable 
conditions. 

In  Bucks,  the  Medical  Officer  reported 
that  the  playgrounds  of  the  Amersham 
Common  Church  of  England  school  were 
“  in  a  positively  dreadful  state.  At. the  time 
of  the  medical  inspection,  one  almost 
needed  waders  to  cross  from  one  building 
to  another.” 

The  standard  playground  for  a  small 
school  for  children  under  eleven  is  110ft. 
by  60ft.  at  least.  Herd  are  some  typical 
cases  of  rural  school  playgrounds  quoted  in 
a  1936  report  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  One  of  54ft.  by  34ft.,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  brick  ends  and  dust,  is  muddy  in 
winter  and  too  narrow  to  play  any  ball 
game.  In  another  “  there  is  a  patch  of 
cobble  stones,  edges  stick  up  and  children 
constantly  catch  their  feet,  fall  over  and 
cut  their  knees.”  A  third  is  25  square 
yards  and  is  described  as  a  miniature 
Sahara  in  dry  weather  and  a  quagmire  in 
wet. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Philip,  Secretary  to  the  Devon 
authority,  refers  to  the  fact  that: 

”  Many  schools  have  small,  rough  play¬ 


grounds,  and  in  some  conditions  have 
become  dangerous.  There  are  even 
schools  which  have  no  playgrounds  of 
any  kind.  Very  few  schools  are  blessed 
with  playing  fields  of  their  own,  or  even 
with  a  small  area  of  grass  .  .  .  the  play¬ 
grounds  at  many  of  the  smaller  schools 
are  making  a  farce  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.” 

The  position  is  no  better  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  where  the  Medical  Officer  in  the  last 
available  report  stated  that  there  are  ten 
schools  with  either  no  playground  at  all  or 
one  so  bad  that  the  road  is  used  instead. 
Irr  the  same  County  the  M.O.H.  states  that 
only  ^7  schools  are  provided  with  their  own 
playing  field,  127  have  no  fields  and  169  use 
recreation  grounds,  are  lent  fields  or  rent 
them.  Of  those  169,  the  great  majority  are 
lent  by  local  farmers  and  as  they  are  usually 
meadowland,  are  not  available  in  the 
summer  months. 

Re-organisation 

In  1926,  the  Board  of  Education  began 
to  urge  .education  authorities  to  reorganise 
their  schools  in  ordpr  to  divide  junior  from 
senior  scholars  and  to  give  both  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  better  education.  By  this  scheme, 
schools  were  to  be  planned  for '  chilch'en 
from  seven  to  eleven  and  for  seniors  from 
eleven  to  fourteen.  But  how  many  rural 
schools  have  benefited  from  this  reform? 
The  official  returns  show  that  62.5%  of  the 
rural  schools,  remained  unreorganised  in 
1938  as  compared  with  22.5%  in  the  towns. 

Uncertificated  Teachers 

One  child  in  every  three  in  the  country 
districts  is  taught  by  an  uncertificated  teacher. 
The  country  schools  are  so  small  as  to 
become  an  uneconomic  unit  and  County 
Councils  have  tended  to  engage  less  qualified 
and  in  part  unqualified  teachers  in  order  to 
keep  staff  costs  to  a  minimum.  In  any  case 
conditions  in  the  country  schools  are  so 
appalling  that  the  majority  of  teachers  will 
accept  a  rural  appointment  only  if  other 
possibilities  have  failed.  In  1938,  63  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  uncertificated 
teachers  and  87  per  cent  of  teachers  without 
qualifications  were  in  rural  schools. 

Secondary  Education 

In  the  past,  every  obstruction  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  country  child  i  who 
qualified  for  secondary  school  education. 
The  difficulties  of  transport  to  the  secondary 
school,  at  times  15  miles  or  more  away, 
the  inadequacy  of  grants  and  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  home  study  have  prevented 
many  a  child  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  facilities  to  which  he  or  she  has  been 
entitled.  In  an  area  surveyed  in  1944*  it 
was  reported  that  “  the  handful  of  children 
who  have  gone  from  the  village  schools 
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during  the  last  few  yeais  to  the  County 
School  is  well  below  the  average  (9.5  per 
cent)  for  the  country  as  a  whole.” 

Defective  Children 

In  the  countryside,  as  in  the  town,  there 
are  numbers  of  children  in  need  of  special 
care  and  education  because  of  their 
physical  and  mental  disabilities.  The  scanty 
provision  made  for  these  crippled,  blind, 
deaf  or  mentally  sub-normal  children  in  the 
rural  areas  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
countryside.  The  difference  in  treatment 
may  be  gauged  by  the  amounts  spent  per 
head  each  year  in  the  town  and  country 
areas : 

Per  head 

London  spends  . .  ..£394 

The  County  Boroughs  {i.e., 
covering  the  big  towns) 
spend  . .  . .  . .  19  7 

The  County  Councils  spend..  17  11 

In  all  the  County  areas  in  Britain  there 
were,  in  1938,  when  the  last  figures  were 
given,  for  all  blind,  deaf,  mentally  defective 
and  physically  defective  children,  only  25 
schools  with  accommodation  for  2,074 
children.  For  the  rest  of  the  country  there 
are  386  schools  for  32,029  children.  And 
yet  the  children  taught  in  the  County 
Council  areas  constitute  two-fifths  of  the 
five  million  children  in  the  country.  Every 
rural  area  reports  cases  of  mentally  defective 
children  taking  their  places  in  the  rural 
schools  alongside  the  normal  children  and 
passing  through  school  until  their  fourteenth 
year  without  having  any  special  instruction 
or  other  provisions. 

Youth 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  village 
life  has  been  the  lack  of  facilities  for  young 
people.  Whole  stretches  of  rural  England 
are  without  provision  for  adult  education  of 
any  kind.  The  W.E.A.  cater  for  men  and 
women  over  eighteen  and  younger  groups 
in  sjrecial  cases,  and  the  Women’s  Institutes 
have  filled  some  of  the  gaps,  but  these  and 
similar  voluntary  activities  do  not  begin  to 
cover  the  whole  countryside.  Community 
centres  exist  only  here  and  there,  and 
are  often  very  poorly  and  unattractively 
equipped,  though  they  could  be  centres  for 
a  great  variety  of  educational  and  cultural 
activity,  and  for  indoor  recreation. 

The  County  Colleges  of  Cambridgeshire 
are  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to  raise 
the  standard  of  further  education  in  the 
rural  areas.  In  this  County  between  1930 
and  1939,  four  County  Colleges  were  built, 
each  of  them  serving  about  ten  villages.  The 
building  is  used  by  children  as  a  senior 
school  during  the  day,  the  scholars  being 
provided  with  transport  to  bring  them  from 


the  neighbouring  villages.  In  addition  to  the 
senior  school,  there  is  an  adult  section 
where  provision  is  made  for  lectures, 
technical  training,  music,  dramatic  and  other 
societies.  A  stage  with  cinema  projector. 
Library  and  Common  Room  are  available 
to  students  and  the  activities  of  the  Village 
Institute  have  been  incorporated  into  the  life 
of  the  College.  Transport  is  laid  on  to 
bring  members  to  the  college  in  the  evenings. 
Refreshments  are  provided  and  rooms  are 
available  for  committee  meetings,  etc.  The 
new  Education  Act  and  the  lead  given  to 
all  education  authorities  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  that  they  should  establish  com¬ 
munity  centres  in  their  areas  make  it 
possible  for  every  County  to  have  its 
Country  Colleges  on  the  Cambridgeshire 
pattern. 

The  Future 

There  is  now  on  the  Statute  Book  an 
Education  Act  which,  fully  applied  can 
revolutionise  our  rural  education.  Already, 
however,  opponents  of  the  Act  are  sniping 
at  it  and  attempting  to  water  down  its  effect 
on  the  rural  areas.  In  the  name  of  pre- 
seiwing  village  life,  these  reactionaries  would 
like  to  retain  our  village  slum  schools. 

Common  sense  suggests  that,  in  a  sparsely 
populated  area,  the  best  solution  to  the 
educational  problem  is  a  large  ‘‘  multi¬ 
lateral  ”  school  for  all  local  children  over 
eleven  with  “  streams  ”  for  children  who 
need  the  “  grammar  school  ”  or  “  modern 
school  ”  or  technical  type  of  instruction.  By 
this  means,  children  who  develop  late  or 
whose  aptitudes  change,  can  be  moved 
across  from  one  stream  to  another  within 
the  same  school  without  any  major  upheaval. 
This  policy,  important  as  it  is  for  urban 
areas,  is  absolutely  a  vital  need  for  the 
rural  areas  where  pupils  come  from 
scattered  homes. 

With  centralised  schools,  transport  for  the 
children  will  be  essential,  and  County 
Councils  have  ample  powers  to  provide  this. 
Under  this  system,  the  bus  would  pick  up 
the  children  near  their  homes  and  take  them 
to  a  central  school  where  they  would  be 
provided  with  a  midday  meal. 

The  scope  of  the  new  Act  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  confronting  the 
County  Councils  call  for  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  character  of  these  bodies.  The 
reorganisation  of  our  rural  education,  the 
building  of  new  secondary  and  junior 
schools,  the  provision  of  nursery  schools,  of 
special  schools  for  the  disabled  children,  the 
expansion  of  the  school  meals  system ;  all 
these  make  up  a  programme  which,  if 
effectively  brought  about,  can  revolutionise 
the  schooling  of  country  children  and  their 
chances  in  later  life. 
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